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The enterprising publishers of the Prussian Academy's great series 
have certainly met the public more than half way in offering this volume 
of 442 pages at M. 4 (M. 4.80 bound). The price of the larger work is 
M. 33 (M. 38 bound). The Greek text is the same in both. The Latin 
text of Rufinus, which Mommsen edited for the larger edition, and to 
which he had put all the finishing touches at the time of his death, has 
been omitted. The original page and line numbers are, however, pre- 
served in the margin of the smaller edition. This will permit the use 
of the volume containing the "Prolegomena" and the "Register" which 
constituted Bd. I of the set, with either edition. 

In view of the extraordinary reduction in price already made, it would 
perhaps be too much to ask that the Register (170 pages) be published 
separately for users of the smaller work. 

The text is provided with a critical apparatus that will meet the 
ordinary demands of the student, while the omission of the less impor- 
tant readings has the advantage of securing greater clearness. The 
readings of the Rufinus text and of the Syrian translation are in- 
cluded when important. The volume is uniform in size and makeup 
with the larger work. It is to be hoped that the reception accorded this 
book will encourage the publishers to extend the practice to others of 
the more important works in this series. 

Charles H. Beeson 

The University of Chicago 



Greek Archaeology. By Harold North Fowler \nd James 
Rignall Wheeler, with the collaboration of Gorham 
Phillips Stevens. New York: American Book Co., 1909. 
Pp. 559; 412 halftone illustrations. 

This excellent book appears in the "Greek Series for Colleges and 
Schools," edited by Professor H. W. Smyth. It consists of an Intro- 
duction on "The Study and Progress of [Greek] Archaeology in Modern 
Times" and of nine chapters on "Prehellenic Greece," "Architecture," 
"Sculpture," "Terracottas," "Metal Work," "Coins," "Engraved Gems," 
"Vases," "Painting and Mosaic," followed by a classified bibliog- 
raphy and an index. The chapter on "Architecture" is by Mr. Stevens, 
who has already made himself known to archaeologists by brilliant work 
upon the Erechtheum. The chapter on "Vases," and that on "Paint- 
ing and Mosaic" are by Professor Wheeler. The other chapters are by 
Professor Fowler. "Both authors have read the whole book carefully 
and accept responsibility for the statements contained in it." 

This handbook belongs to a class already represented by Murray's 
Handbook of Greek Archaeology (1892), Walters' The Art of the Greeks 
(1906), and Collignon's L ' ' arcMologie grecque (2d ed., 1907). In my 
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judgment it is superior, on the whole, to any one of its predecessors, 
although the English works named, and especially the second, are more 
sumptuously published, and that of Collignon is perhaps more readable. 
Its full value can be appreciated only by those who know how difficult 
it has been heretofore for beginners to find concise and trustworthy 
information on most of the topics included in the foregoing list of 
chapters. 

Chap. I, on "Prehellenic Greece," is particularly valuable, including 
as it does a summary of the discoveries of the past ten years in Crete. 
Chap. II, on " Architecture," is better than any other treatment of the 
subject in English that I am acquainted with; yet it needs more revision 
than any other portion of the book. For one thing, it would greatly gain 
in usefulness by the addition of a glossary of technical terms. How is 
the beginner to know, for example, what is meant by a " Lesbian pat- 
tern" (pp. 123, 129)? Space for a glossary could easily have been gained 
by the omission of some irrelevant matter, as on pp. 174, 175, 191, 192. 
The attempt to compile a glossary would doubtless have prevented one 
or two infelicities in the use of architectural terms. The apparent identifi- 
cation of "egg and dart" with "ovolo" on pp. 123, 129, may be due to com- 
pression; but it is impossible to explain away the misuse, on p. 125, of 
the word "arris," which is properly applicable to the sharp edge between 
Doric flutings, but not to the fillet between Ionic flutings. For " fascia " at 
the top of p. 132, 1 should like to substitute "corona." At the bottom of 
p. 184 "fascia" may be only a misprint for "fascias." To turn to more 
substantial matters, it is a mistake to say (pp. Ill, 148) that the 
crepidoma of the " Theseum " had only two steps; see the excellent article 
"Theseion"in Baumeister's Denkmaler. For a refutation of the state- 
ment (p. 135) that " the three-aisled system was almost universally adopted " 
for the temple cella one has only to look at plates xv, xvi, of Perrot et 
Chipiez, 'Histoire de I'art dans V antiquite, Tome VII. As for the 
"very noticeable diminution and entasis" of the columns of the temple 
at Corinth, Durm says (Baukunst der Griechen, 2 p. 209) that these 
columns have no entasis and only slight diminution, and this, I believe, 
is right; at least I am unable to learn that anyone has ever detected an 
entasis. I have noted in this chapter over a dozen additional points, 
individually unimportant, which call for correction. 

Chap. Ill, on "Sculpture," will perhaps be less used than the 
other chapters, inasmuch as that subject is already well treated in 
more than one book. It is a conscientious sketch, offering very few 
points for criticism. That the "Apollo" of Tenea is "carved in Pentelic 
marble" (p. 200) is contradicted by Furtwangler (Beschreibung der Olyp- 
tothek, p. 47), who calls the marble Parian. The stele of Aristion was 
not found at Marathon (p. 207), but at Velanideza. I am sorry to meet on 
p. 269 the "presumption .... that in the statue of Agias we have a con- 
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temporary copy of a work of Lysippus," but I must own that this 
expresses the all but universal view. How it can be held by one who 
has inwardly digested Furtwangler's essay Ueber Statuenkopien I am 
unable to understand. 

The remainder of the book deals with the various minor arts. One 
noteworthy feature is the extent to which the museums of Boston and 
New York have been drawn upon for illustrations. Thus in the chapter 
on "Terracottas" all but four of the thirty-three illustrations are of objects 
in Boston. 

The chapter on " Vases " is the longest in the book. The subject is 
an extremely difficult one to treat within moderate limits, but the task 
has been well performed. It is cause for gratitude to have so much 
carefully compiled information made easily accessible. That, indeed, is 
the chief thing to be said about the whole book. 

F. B. Tarbell 



Hesiodi Carmina. Recensuit Aloisius Rzach, editio altera. 
Leipzig: Teubner, 1908. Pp. vi+263. M. 1.80. 

It is difficult to do justice to a book like this in a brief notice. For 
it contains, in condensed form, the fruits of a lifetime of earnest and 
successful study of the Ascraean bard. Alois Rzach published his 
Hesiodische Untersuchungen in 1876, and his first critical edition 
(Freytag) of the poet in 1884. For twenty years past, the Bohemian 
philologist (Ezach is professor in the Czechish University at Prague) has 
been recognized as the foremost authority upon Hesiod — a reputation 
which he has well earned by his editions, and by a host of minor publica- 
tions. His massive (second) critical edition of 1902 is a monumental 
work of the most solid description, not marked, indeed, by Wilamowitzian 
brilliancy or originality, but accurate and thorough in the highest degree. 
It lays a broad and safe foundation for future workers in the same field, 
as well as for Rzach's own exegetical studies, if he should decide to 
enrich the world with an explanatory edition of his favorite poet. 

The present work is Bzach's second editio minor, the former text 
edition having appeared in 1902. It offers substantially the same text 
as the great critical edition, but with many slight changes, which reveal 
the veteran editor's unwearied industry and care. So, in Fr. 196, 
■gprjcrdat is corrected to alpija-Oai, on the suggestion of A. Ludwich. In 
Fr. 243, the manifest error tov . . . . Xvxvov (xpupwowi) gives place to 
T<p . . . . XvxvS. Theog. 48 is no longer bracketed, but only the unmet- 
rical kriyovvtu is branded with the obelus. In Theog. 234, E. returns 
to the MS avrap. So in Fr. 194, 2, where he now reads r) civtos- In the 
HH. Certamen 109 f., the new edition reads airdp and to ye (after Lud- 
wich), a clear improvement. Instances might easily be multiplied. 



